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LOST MEMOIRS OF ANTIQUITY 

In a charming essay upon the pleasure of reading autobiog- 
raphy a modern essayist has said : — 

"If any ancient wrote his autobiography, the book has 
not come down to us. We say as much under correction of 
those who ought to know better ; and if any more instructed 
reader will refer us to a Greek or Roman, or even an Egyp- 
tian or Assyrian autobiography, we will thank him and will 
lose no time in reading it." 

The implication seems to be that the memoir, as a species of 
literature, was unknown to the ancient world. Of Egypt and 
Assyria the supposition is true so far as we know, for no literary 
form like the memoir has been found among the cuneiform in- 
scriptions or hieroglyphic records. Nor is the type known in 
the golden age of Greek literature— the fifth century before 
Christ. But the post-classical age of Greece and Roman litera- 
ture almost from its inception abounds with evidence that the 
Greeks and Romans were prolific memoir writers. 

It is singular that with all its myriad-mindedness the literary 
impulses of Attic Greece should have failed to produce an auto- 
biographic form of literature. To be sure, Socrates had his 
Xenophon as Johnson had his Boswell. But the Memorabilia is 
the revelation of Socrates through the alembic of Xenophon's 
mind. One gets nothing of the vie intime of Socrates in it. It 
is too philosophical to be anecdotal, or possess that charm of in- 
timacy which characterizes Boswell. 

The nearest approach to the memoir in the classic period of 
Greek literature is Xenophon's Anabasis. Perhaps the edge of 
this famous narrative has been dulled for us by generations of 
use as a schoolboy text in which optatives were to be parsed 
and irregular verbs to be conjugated. Yet save for a few pictur- 
esque touches here and there like the description of the pass- 
ing of the watchword, "Zeus, Saviour and Victory," down the 
Greek battle-line on the morning of Cunaxa, and the immortal 
"Thalatta" of the wearied Ten Thousand in sight of the sea, 
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looking with all their eyes, as Balboa's troops two thousand 

years later — 

". . . stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien" — 

save for touches like these one gets tired of endless parasangs 
and continual breakfasts in the Anabasis. 

An erudite German, in a work which a French reviewer feel- 
ingly describes as terriblement germanique, has endeavored to 
find in a limitation of the Greek genius the explanation of this 
absence of autobiographic writing in the Periclean Age. The 
plastic mind of the Greeks, he argues, accentuated the impor- 
tance of the ideal instead of viewing the life of man in the 
broken lights of reality. Whatever be the explanation, it re- 
mains true that the nearest approach to autobiography in the 
Attic period is to be found in the Apologia pro vita prefixed to 
Demosthenes' oration On the Crown and the introduction to 
Isocrates' Exchange of Properties. But these are encomiastic, 
not historical in nature and rhetorical in form. They lack the 
spontaneity and directness habitually associated with memoirs. 

Yet antiquity had its St. Simons and its Marbots. The real 
memoir of ancient times owed its origin to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. The brief but mighty Macedonian epoch, 
extending from the battle of Chseronea in 338 b.c. to the death 
of Alexander in 323, profoundly influenced the nature and scope 
of historical writing. Alexander's conquests widened the hori- 
zon of Hellenistic thought, enormously stimulated the imagina- 
tion of men, and provoked an intelligent curiosity in geography 
and ethnography which is reflected in the memoirs to which his 
career gave birth. The sense of great achievement which the 
epoch evoked tempted many of his generals to record what had 
been seen and done, exactly as Napoleon's marshals did later. 

The original type of memoir is a narrative of action or of ob- 
jective events. The introspective journal of self -revelation, of 
which Rousseau's Confessions and Amiel's Journal are modern 
examples, is a late post-classical development which has its ori- 
gin in the ascendancy of the Stoic philosophy and ascetic Chris- 
tianity with its morbid spiritual self-consciousness. The Medi- 
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tations of Marcus Aurelius are a pagan type of this kind ; the 
Confessions of St. Augustine an early Christian example. 

Undoubtedly the greatest loss among Alexandrian memoirs is 
that of Alexander's famous general, Ptolemy Soter, the con- 
queror of Egypt, founder of the dynasty of which Cleopatra was 
the last. What Marbot did for the Corsican, Ptolemy seems 
to have done for Alexander, judging from extracts from his 
memoirs in Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and Arrian. Certainly 
among all the survivors of that world of war no one was nearer 
the hero of it than he, and no one better understood Alexander 
and his designs. Arrian's famous praise of their modesty and 
exactness is witness to the high value attached to these vanished 
memorials of a mighty past. Alexander was no Achilles desir- 
ous of a Homer, but Ptolemy knew that great men had lived 
since Agamemnon, and that Alexander was one of them. What 
would we not give for the recollections of such a man ? We would 
see Alexander master of his destiny at Issus as completely as Le 
Jeune saw Napoleon at Austerlitz. We know what were Napo- 
leon's thoughts on the hot march from Egypt to Syria. What 
were Alexander's? Did Ptolemy write his memoirs from day to 
day as La Baume did in the Russian campaign, using the same 
knife to cut horse steaks and to trim his pen, and making ink by 
mixing gunpowder and melted snow? Was Tyre in flames the 
candle light to Ptolemy as Moscow was to the intrepid French- 
man? Alas! We can only conjecture. 

Next to Ptolemy's in importance are the memoirs of Callis- 
thenes. Considerable portions of his Persica remain. His de- 
scriptions of Alexander's march, of the visit to the shrine of 
Jupiter Ammon in the desert, of the battles of Issus and Arbela, 
of the winter quarters in Bactriana, have the sincerity and verit- 
ableness of Marbot's memoirs of Napoleon. Callisthenes was a 
nephew of Aristotle, Alexander's master, and himself a man of 
great intelligence and culture. His opposition to the conquer- 
or's orientalizing policy, in which he saw a peril to the Greek 
world, cost him his life, for Alexander put him to death for his 
fearless criticism of his course. 

Other military memoirs of Alexander are those of Cleomenes 
and Eumenes of Cardia. The former was made governor of 
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Arabia and collector of the Red Sea tribute. Later he was en- 
trusted with the building of Alexandria and amassed an enor- 
mous fortune by speculation in grain. Eumenes of Cardia was 
Alexander's secretary, as Bourienne was to Napoleon, and later 
was made a satrap of Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, as 
Bourienne became governor of Hamburg after the French con- 
quest of Germany. 

But the court life and the civil career of Alexander were no less 
interesting and important than his military achievements; and 
as Madame de R^musat, whose husband was imperial chamber- 
lain to Napoleon, wrote those famous memoirs of court life un- 
der the First Empire which bear her name, so also Alexander's 
eisaggelos, or court chamberlain, Chares of Mitylene, described 
the court life, the pompous oriental etiquette, the Persian no- 
blesse and petty potentates that thronged the conqueror's palace 
in Susa, in seven books, which are all lost. 

The parallel between Alexander and himself was not a piece of 
self-adulation on the part of Bonaparte. Many historians have 
acknowledged the truth of it. With a change of time and place 
we can imagine Alexander saying, as Thibaudeau relates of 
Napoleon : — ■ 

"Victories which are past soon cease to strike the imagi- 
nation, just as works of art make a strong impression only 
on those who see them. 

"The vice of modern legislation is that it makes no appeal 
to the imagination. Unless you touch the imagination you 
cannot govern men; without imagination man is only an 
animal." 

General Segur relates that on the eve of Austerlitz Napoleon 
discussed the function of the drama with Junot and others of his 
staff, and quoted the (Edipus Rex in proof of his argument. 
Alexander was a pupil of Aristotle, who said that the office of 
tragedy was to chasten the passions. Is it whimsical to think 
that the over-soul of the mighty Macedonian conqueror, on the 
eve before the battle of Arbela or Granicus may have found re- 
lief from the tension in conversing with his officers of ^Eschylus 
and Sophocles? 

There is another class of Alexandrian memoirs which is not 
primarily military or political in its nature, but which has to 
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deal with the history of exploration and discovery. Time has 
dealt more generously with these, for extensive fragments of 
them, thanks to Strabo and Ptolemy, the geographers, have been 
preserved. As Napoleon's Egyptian campaign was in part also a 
scientific expedition, accompanied by the most distinguished of 
French savants, so Alexander was followed by men of science, 
whose researches widened the borders of geographic and ethno- 
graphic knowledge. The Macedonian epoch is the first great 
age of exploration and discovery, and in its stimulating influence 
upon the imagination of the time is comparable to the age of the 
Renaissance with the discoveries of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
and Magellan. The Periplon of Nearchus, who commanded the 
fleet built upon the Hydaspes, which descended the Indus to the 
sea and explored the Persian Gulf and the coast of Arabia, recalls 
the exploits of Prince Henry the Navigator. Fuller than the 
Periplon is the Indica of Megasthenes, which is of even greater 
geographic and ethnographic value. Megasthenes was the first 
European to learn of Brahmanism and to tell of the castes of 
India. What Marco Polo and the realm of Prester John were to 
the Middle Ages these memoirs of Arabia and India were to the 
Hellenistic world. 

But even in these early days the memoir writers of antiquity 
seem to have assumed the right to do what their modern con- 
geners have done so flagrantly — to commingle the actual and the 
apocryphical so adroitly that the reader often treads the penum- 
bral frontier of legend and myth. Myth-hunting is not a sport 
reserved only for students of folk-lore, as the scholar who has 
threaded his way through the memoirs of the French Revolution 
well knows. 

Lucian relates an anecdote which is very illuminating in that 
it shows the primordial perversity of memoir writers. As Alex- 
ander was descending the Hydaspes one of his suite was reading 
to him an account of the defeat of Poros, in which it was told 
how Alexander slew his adversary's elephant with a single blow 
of his spear. This flattery was too much for the young conquer- 
or's sense of historical accuracy ; he snatched the book away and 
threw it into the water with the comment that the author of such 
mendacity ought to be treated like his book. Another as apocry- 
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phal tale of Alexander is that the Queen of the Amazons became 
his mistress. Apropos of this legend Plutarch tells the story of 
how, when years later Onesicritus was reading this romance to 
Lysimmachus, one of Alexander's generals, Lysimmachus drily 
remarked: "Where could I have been at that time? " 

The memoir soon had a great vogue throughout the Hellen- 
istic world. Polybius used the memoirs of Aratus, the founder of 
the Achaean League, in writing his Roman History. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus says that Pyrrhus, Rome's most redoubtable antag- 
onist before Hannibal, wrote the history of his achievements. 

The Romans took naturally to memoir writing after the Second 
Punic War. Cato's Origines, which, as the name implies, began 
with the founding of the city, judging from what we know of it, 
must have been one of the most interesting and singular histories 
ever written. Unlike the early annalists of Rome, who were con- 
tent with bald narrative and dry chronicle, Cato introduced a 
vast amount of information of an ethnographic, geographic, and 
economic nature derived from first-hand observation. The sixth 
and seventh books were strictly memoirs. Writing of Spain, 
where he had been pro-consul, he described the manners and 
customs of the natives, the fish in the Ebro river, the silver 
mines which had been worked since the time of the Phoenicians, 
etc. In spite of his hatred of Hellenism Cato seems in these 
particulars to have borrowed the method of the Alexandrian ex- 
plorers. One peculiarity, absolutely characteristic, deserves to 
be noticed. Throughout the entire work no person was men- 
tioned by name. The Roman general is always called imperator ; 
Hannibal is "commander of the enemy." This eccentricity 
would be almost unbelievable if it were not confirmed by Cor- 
nelius Nepos and Pliny the elder, and is all the more singular 
since the age was redolent with the deeds of great men — Scipio, 
Fulvius Nobilior, Fabius Cunctator, and Hannibal. But Cato 
was a downright plebeian. He took the ground that Rome's 
battles were won by the common soldiers, and that it was unjust 
to give the glory to the generals. The only proper name in the 
Origines was that of an elephant in the Roman army named Surus, 
which behaved so valiantly in battle against the Carthaginians 
that Cato deigned to mention its name. 
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But the Latin memoir per se first appears about ioo b.c. The 
motive of authorship was wholly political self-vindication. The 
writers were soldiers and statesmen who sought to defend their 
policies. Tacitus alludes to this class in the foreword to the 
Life of Agricola. Notable examples of such, in the first century 
B.C., are ^Emilius Scaurus, Lutatius, the victor over the Cimbri 
and jealous rival of Marius, Rutilius Rufus, and the great Sulla. 

Rutilius Rufus was a friend of Scipio ^Emilianus and the 
Stoic philosopher Panetius, and was a Stoic himself. Cicero 
says that he almost realized the perfection of the sage, and 
praises his great learning and knowledge of literature. He was 
born about 150 b.c, served in the Numantian War — of which 
he wrote a history — and the Jugurthine War, and was consul in 
105. After his consulship, during the administration of which 
his rugged ideas of honesty made him many enemies, in 98 he 
was sent into the province of Asia with the pro-consul Scaevola. 
At this time Asia was the richest province of Rome, and, of 
course, the one worst pillaged by the tax collectors. Accident 
compelled Scaevola to return home, and Rutilius began a cam- 
paign against the abuses in the provincial administration. His 
enemies never forgave him. He was falsely indicted under the 
Lex Calpurnia, the purpose of which was to prevent abuse of 
office [the irony in the application of the law in Rutilius's case is 
terrible], and condemned to exile in Smyrna, where Cicero vis- 
ited him in his old age. The memoirs of such a man, had they 
survived, would be invaluable for the history of Roman provin- 
cial administration. 

Impartial time has also destroyed the memoirs of Rutilius's 
arch-enemy yEmilius Scaurus. He was popular with the corrupt 
aristocratic party, and made a fortune by questionable methods 
in the Jugurthine War. Sallust characterizes him as "energetic, 
intriguing, eager for power, honor, riches, and very cunning in 
concealing his vices. ' ' 

The memoirs of Lutatius Catulus clearly show that the Roman 
memoir owes its birth to a desire on the part of the author to vin- 
dicate his political course. Lutatius was a colleague of Marius in 
the consulship in 102 B.C. Although the aristocrats were in power 
Marius was elected on account of his military record, for Italy 
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was threatened by an invasion of the Cimbri and the Teutons. 
Marius encountered the latter at Aix, in Southern France, while 
Lutatius proceeded against the Cimbri, whom he met at Vercel- 
lse, on the Adige river. A panic of the soldiers compelled him 
to fall back to the Po. Marius came to his relief, but the actual 
battle which ensued was won by Lutatius, for Marius made a 
bad manoeuvre, which might have overthrown the Roman forces. 
Lutatius' military adroitness saved the day. But Marius, like 
Napoleon at Marengo, garbled the official report in order to save 
his reputation. His party supported him, and the bitter parti- 
san controversy which followed was the Sampson-Schley dispute 
of republican Rome. 

Caesar's Commentaries are really memoirs designed to be a 
vindication of his political and military course. While seemingly 
a straightforward narrative of events, they are so deftly written 
that the historian has need to exercise great caution in the use 
of them. 

But of all early Roman memoirs the loss of those of Sulla is 
most to be regretted. What the memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion are to us these lost memoires pour servir of Sulla would be 
to Roman history. And the parallel would be remarkable. Sulla 
instituted terror and proscription as a principle of rule in 82 b.c. 
as Robespierre and Danton resorted to terror in 1793-94. After 
his retirement to Cumae the great dictator spent his declining 
years in the composition of his memoirs. They were entitled 
Commentarii rerum gestarum. At the time of his death he had 
finished twenty books. Plutarch, who lived in the second cen- 
tury a.d., used them in writing the lives of Lucullus, Marius, 
and Sulla himself. 

Comparable to Sulla's memoirs, if he had ever carried out his 
intention, would have been those of Cicero. That the great ora- 
tor once contemplated writing them we know from a letter to his 
friend Lucceius, whom he urged to write the history of his con- 
sulship, pleading his own bashfulness — a singular admission in 
the light of the excessive vanity which characterizes Cicero's 
forensic utterances. 

Under the Empire it became the common practice for the em- 
perors to write the history of their own reigns. Augustus's His- 
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tory of His Own Times is quoted by Pliny the elder, Suetonius, 
Plutarch, Appian, and Cassius Dio. There is partial compensa- 
tion for the loss of these memorials of one of the mightiest in the 
seats of the mighty in the famous inscription of Ancyra, which 
has been preserved, but the loss is yet a large one. Regret is 
less for the loss of Claudius's memoirs. Though Livy was his 
tutor, Claudius was a dullard. Suetonius describes his style as 
magis inepte quam ineleganter. Yet an indefatigable pedant has 
his virtues. Though his treatment probably was dry, with the 
access to public libraries and state archives which he com- 
manded, Claudius must have amassed a huge fund of documen- 
tary evidence. Tiberius, too, wrote a De vita sua of brief com- 
pass, but it must have been of surpassing interest. What would 
we not give for the other side of the sinister portrait drawn by 
Tacitus? The dark-minded and vicious Domitian seems to have 
had a hobby for memoirs. "He never read history or poetry," 
Seutonius tells us; "he read nothing but memoirs." But of all 
the memoirs of the early Roman Empire those of Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, the Catherine de Mddici of the old Roman world, 
had they survived, would be of absorbing interest. Tacitus 
evidently valued them and Pliny the elder praises them. 

The memoirs of the Caesars must have had a semi-official 
character, like those of Frederic the Great. But there was 
another class of memoirs which did not circulate so freely, be- 
cause of their opposition nature. The late Gaston Boissier, in a 
remarkable book, has written the history of this secret literary 
opposition under the first Caesars. It is an interesting chapter 
in the early history of censorship. The issue first appeared in 
the reign of Augustus. Before him it had never entered the 
mind of any Roman legislator to seek to abridge liberty of 
thought and liberty of speech. Even Julius Caesar, who was 
ridiculed, accused, lampooned, derided as few men in history 
have been, adhered to tradition and left his caricaturists unmo- 
lested. But Augustus, like Napoleon, was determined to have 
the history of his time written his way or not at all, and the law 
of treason was extended to libel. Hitherto, as Tacitus says, 
"Men had been arraigned for their actions, but speech had been 
free." 
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The first conspicuous victim of the new order of things was 
Caesar's old lieutenant, Labienus. His memoirs were never pub- 
lished, but circulated privately till the manuscript fell into the 
hands of the imperial police and was destroyed. Another who 
suffered was Cremutius Cordus. Tacitus, whose convictions 
were anti-imperial, has recorded his scorn of such measures of 
respression: "One is inclined to laugh at the stupidity of men 
who suppose that the despotism of the present can efface the re- 
membrance of the next generation. On the contrary, the perse- 
cution of genius fosters its influence ; tyrants and all who have 
imitated their oppressions have merely procured infamy for them- 
selves and glory for their victims." The utterance has the ring 
of St. Simon's sardonic comments on the policy of Louis XIV. 

It must have been from writers living under the Julian em- 
perors and Domitian that the great annalist drew part of the in- 
formation for his Annals and the Histories. His sombre pages 
evidently owe much to sources such as these. Even a mind so 
analytic and an imagination so powerful as Tacitus possessed 
could not have endowed the dry official records of Rome — pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, lists of magistrates, imperial and muni- 
cipal archives — with that psychological quality which is the life 
of history without their use. Take for example the chapter re- 
counting the poisoning of Britannicus. The reader seems in the 
very presence of the actors of the tragic drama — the stripling 
Britannicus; Nero, fat, sensual, cruel; the implacable Agrippina; 
Locusta, the courtesan, playing the part of a Lucretia Borgia ; 
the great dining-hall, brilliant with lights and ringing with 
music; the picture is painted by a master hand and seems almost 
that of an eye-witness. The same is true of the wonderful chap- 
ter in which Tiberius, after the death of Augustus, with feigned 
modesty addresses the Roman Senate. The account has the 
serio-comic air of the "Day of Dupes," under Richelieu, and 
must have been derived from the memoirs of some De Retz of 
ancient Rome. 

Few epochs in history are more difficult for the historian than 
the first century of the Roman Empire. If the psychology of 
men like Augustus and Tiberius baffled Tacitus, what shall we 
expect of writers of a later age seeking for truth with far less 
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data than he? Add to this the fact that, with the centralization 
of rule, men's ignorance of public affairs was greater than be- 
fore; the enmity of a secret yet powerful opposition and the flat- 
tery of a crowd of courtiers whose memoirs were as unreliable as 
those of Madame de Motteville. Tacitus expressed the difficulty 
when he wrote: "While we instinctively shrink from a writer's 
adulation, we lend a ready ear to detraction and spite, because 
flattery involves the shameful imputation of servility, whereas 
malignity wears a false appearance of honesty." 

However, between the memoirs of invective and detraction 
and those of immoderate flattery like the history of Velleius 
Paterculus, to whom Tiberius was hero and demi-god, there was 
room found for a series of purely military memoirs which avoided 
dangerous questions of policy and dealt with things of action. 
Prominent among such were Aufidius Bassus's Recollections of 
the Wars in Germany, which Pliny the elder continued. The 
loss of these works is a poignant one for scholars. Pliny had 
served in Germany during the greater portion of Nero's reign, 
was quaestor of Vespasian's army in the east and on the staff of 
Titus in the siege of Jerusalem. He supplemented this rich 
experience by indefatigable labor and ah insatiable curiosity. 
Antiquity had no other man quite like Pliny. 

After the beginnng of the second century Roman literature 
falls away. Imagination was dead in the West. In the East only 
there was still light where Arrian, Plutarch, Cassius Dio, and 
Herodian continued — though at far remove from the standard 
set by Thucydides and Polybius — the traditions of Greek his- 
toriography. The real history of the Latin west after ioo a.d. 
has to be written from the inscriptions. 

But aside from the fact that the well-springs of Latin thought 
were drying up, after Trajan's time there was little active his- 
tory until the barbarian invasions began. The universal peace 
of the Antonine period did not contribute to the making of 
events. Then, too, men were changed with the times. The 
writers are moralists and philosophers. The Stoic belief pushed 
Socrates' interpretation of "Know thyself" to its logical end. 
Thought became subjective and introspective, and ceased to be 
interested in the outside realities. Marcus Aurelius's Medita- 
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tions is a spiritual autobiography in harmony with the new order 
of things. Christianity emphasized self-revelation still more. 
Already St. Paul had struck the key-note: "If I needs must 
glory, I will glory in the things which concern my infirmities." 
Finally the ever wonderful Confessions of St. Augustine fixed the 
new type of spiritual memoir throughout the Middle Ages. 

"With Christianity," Victor Hugo has written in that match- 
less interpretation of the world's literature prefixed to his Crom- 
well, "and by its means there entered into the mind of the 
nations a new sentiment, unknown to the ancients and marvel- 
ously developed among moderns, a sentiment which is more than 
gravity and less than sadness— melancholy. " 

The vivid, energetic, anecdotal memoirs of men and events 
vanished for a thousand years from the face of literature till the 
new individualism of the Renaissance, an age not spiritually but 
scientifically minded, an age of discovery, of statecraft, of sharp 
political action revived them again in Marco Polo, Boucicault, 
Commines, and the incomparable Benvenuto Cellini. 

James Westfall Thompson. 
The University of Chicago. 



